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century there are abundant examples of their anxiety for
their children to undergo the ' useless' discipline of the
classics. Tom Tulliver (in The Mill on the Floss)
wrestling with a linguistic routine that he hated, or Dr
Blimber's academy to which little Dombey went, bears
witness to a common result of social ambition in the new
moneyed class. Not only was it from this class that most
of the new public schools of reasonable efficiency were
recruited, but it was its wishes that fastened a particularly
barren, because badly taught, classical curriculum on
many private schools. The unfortunate effect of the social
changes of the nineteenth century upon the grammar-
school curriculum was, therefore, that classical studies,
instead of adapting themselves to new social and cultural
needs, became identified with the education of a class;
their supposed * uselessness,' instead of being a charge
against them to be disproved by their defenders, became
the very quality that had to be magnified as being the
actual sign of their part in the education of * gentlemen *
who could afford a perfecdy useless education for their
sons. A * modern' curriculum developed, associated with
lower social prestige, prized only for its early financial
reward and immediate usefulness, and lacking any con-
nexion with the universities, and hence without proper
standards of achievement. An academic education was
valued by many of its patrons in the same way that they
valued die stained glass or architectural monstrosities with
which they made their houses hideous: as a sign that they
were able to spend their money ostentatiously and with the
conspicuous waste that Veblen has analysed. The greatest
evil that arises from this attitude is that when good things
are valued for the wrong reasons, they themselves fall